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but Wagner. In the streets everybody turned to look at
Lord Beaconsfield. The booksellers had to write to England
for fresh copies of his novels; the circulating libraries had
bought up complete editions from Tauchnitz.

During the third week of the Congress a bombshell
exploded. The Schouvaloff agreement regarding Armenia
had been divulged by an English newspaper, the Globe, to
which it had been sold by a copying-clerk in the Foreign
Office. The effect on English feeling was great. The
acquisition of Cyprus was still secret, and no compensation
was in sight to balance the Russian conquests in Asia. So
much outcry was there in the press that the English pleni-
potentiaries sought to take back their concessions. Bis-
marck started up incidents just for the pleasure of settling
them. To his positive, precise, and perfectly informed
mind, the solemn quarrels of these outmoded personages
seemed comical. Neither Gortchakoff nor Beaconsfield
was a geographer. Gortchakoff liked, as he would say, to
take a bird's-eye view of events, that is to say, he was a
phrase-maker, but in front of a map he could not point to
Batum. So SchouvalofF was terrified when his Chief told
him that he would reserve for himself the question of the
Asiatic frontiers, and would treat that with Lord Beacons-
field direct.

"What?" said Lord Salisbury when SchouvalofF told him
this news; "no, no, my dear Count, Lord Beaconsfield
cannot negotiate: Prince Gortchakoff has never seen a map
of Asia Minor."

A few hours later the Congress learned with delight that
perfect agreement had been reached. Prince Bismarck
convoked a plenary session. Beaconsfield and Gortchakoff
were placed side by side to make exposition of the terms of
their agreement, and each produced a map of the new
frontier. But the two maps were different. Nobody ever